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all on equal terms, and to do this a complete stop must be
put to all rebates. The most important legislative act
needed in regard to the regulation of corporations was one
"conferring upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the
power to revise rates and regulations, the revised rate to
go at once into effect and to stay in effect unless and until
the court of review reverses it."

On the question of the rights and needs of labor, the mes-
sage contained a deliverance which the President had the
opportunity to uphold a few months later during labor riot-
ing in Chicago, as recorded in the next chapter. /'Wage-
workers have an entire right to organize and by all peace-
ful and honorable means to endeavor to persuade their fel-
lows to join their organizations. They have under no cir-
cumstances the right to commit violence upon those,
whether capitalists or wage-earners, who refuse to support
their organizations, or who side with those with whom they
are at odds; for mob rule is intolerable in any form."

The passages in the message demanding the abolition of
rebates and giving to the Interstate Commerce Commission
power to fix railway rates excited violent hostility among
the interests which had steadily opposed all of the Presi-
dent's efforts to secure governmental regulation and con-
trol of corporations. There had been a law on the statute
book for several years forbidding the granting of rebates
but it had proved ineffective, and the President's recom-
mendation to have it so amended as to put a stop to the
practise was vigorously opposed by the railway interests
and their champions in the press and in Congress. The
recommendation that the power to fix rates be given to the
Interstate Commerce Commission aroused a great clamor
in the press and was denounced as an effort to deprive the
railways of the right to manage their own business. All
the great business interests combined against it and formed
what seemed for a time to be an insurmountable obstacle
to it All the newspapers which habitually opposed the
President in matters of the kind predicted that there would
be no legislation and held that the issue had precipitated a